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Summary 



A general questionnaire measuring the perceived evaluation of 23 student 
personnel services, estimates of the relative frequency of selected student 
problems , and opinions about counseling was administered to randomly selected 
samples of publLc two-year college faculty, studenus, and counselors in New 
York State. In addition, an instrument to measure the performance of specific 



counseling activities was administered to counselors , and data pertaining to 
work experience, educational background, and present professional duties were 
collected from counselors. Descriptive information about participating two- 
year colleges was also collected. 

It was found that the amount of student personnel services and the amount 
of counseling services available, measured by a, ratio of soaj.. simdenus, 
does have a strong positive effect on the proportion of students comoneting 
a program of study. A number of possible reasons for the nxgn attrition raoes 
of two-year college students were noted, and it was evident that these were 
largely problems which could be -alleviated by adequate counseling and student 



personnel services. 



Evening students could hardly be said to be 



receiving any counseling. 



This was indicated (l) by the number of counselors assigned to evening 
divisions, (2) by the amount of work time counselors reported spending with 
evening students, and (3) by the evening students’ evaluation of counseling 
and student personnel services and their attitudes toward counseling. 

There was gener ally a large discrepancy between the student personnel 
functions that counselors sand were being performed and the student personnel 



functions that students said were being performed. Even faculty members were 
relatively uninformed about the performance of many functions. A definite 






need for better communication "between the student personnel stafx and other 
college groups was indicated. In any case, the planning for, and evaluation of, 

student personnel services should take the student 1 s viewpoint into account. 

t.bp. nerformance of student personnel 

OUUUCilOO W ^JL ^ UUU OV/VVA vu\/ v -*- — j- " 

funct ion s. A bias in the evaluation of student personnel functions hy counselors 
was ev iden t, particular^ when the functions dealt with activities associated 
with the counselor's "professional identity." Those functions which were 
evaluated most poorly could he characterized as the organization, administration, 

and development of student personnel services. 

The greatest need which counselors identified for the immediate improve- 
ment of counseling is the expanded use of all types of standardized testing 
procedures. Related to this need, more training in testing was suggested, 
both in graduate school and through in-service programs. 

The need for more definitive research on the two-year college student 
became evident at several points throughout the study, resulting in many more 
questions than answers. Some of these questions were: What kinds of informa- 

tion (and from what sources) does the student need for the decisions he has 
to make? Where do students go when they withdraw or complete a program of 
study? Why does such a large proportion of students fail? Many of these 
questions could be approached through adequate institutional research, which 
was not being performed at many of the participating colleges. 

The characteristics of, and comments by, the counselors could have some 
significant implications for the design of graduate education experiences for 
future counselors and other student personnel staff members. Probably the 
best summary of the counselors* recommendations would he that graduate train- 
ing should be psychological in content rather than educational.. 

ii 




It is suggested that the instruments developed for this study, or modifi 
cations thereof, would be appropriate to utilize for institutional research 
on student personnel services. It should be re-emphasized that institutional 
studies, even of an elementary nature, are of the utmost importance if 
counseling and other student personnel services in the twoyear college are 
to be improved. 




AN EVALUATION OF 
COUNSELING AND RELATED SERVICES 
IN NEW YORK STATE TWO-YEAR COLLEGES 



What is the "state of the art" in counseling and related seat-vices in 

the public two-year colleges in New York? 

This general question was the oasis for the present study by the 
Department of Education, Cornell University, supported by the Hew York State 
Education Department, Two general purposes were developed to guide the study, 
(l) To determine what counseling and student personnel services were avail 
able in two-year colleges; and (2) To evaluate these services. 

The fulfill men t of these two purposes would lead to a sounder basis for project- 
ing needs in counseling and student personnel services, for improving existing 
services for training counselors and student personnel administrators, and for 



planning future research. 

It was apparent, however, that the task was not a simple one. First, 
there is extreme diversity among two-y-ar colleges, resulting in varied student 
personnel organizations with a variety of tasks to perform. Second, indiviauals 
at a given college could not agree on what counseling or student personnel 
services were offered. This lack of agreement was partially due to the lack 
c ' uniformity in tasks performed under the "student personnel" organization, 
partially due to the lack of professional identity in the field in general, 
and largely due to a lack of an accepted professional jargon with which student 
personnel tasks could be described. Third, there are no satisfactory criteria 
applicable to a wide variety of situations by which counseling or other 
student personnel services could be evaluated. Very few individual colleges. 
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for example j have taken the effort to develop a set of educational objectives 

for their institution to which student personnel activities could he related 

. i ^ ^ ^ 1 .* i G\r0n l 6 £S 6 fJTojrt* or perhaps less 
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success 5 in defining objectives for the general field of student personnel 
axamni str ation . 

The problems of adequately defining the specific tasks involved in 
st uden t personnel administration, and more specifically in counseling, 
together with the criterion problem and the limited resources for this study 
led to the development of a particular methodology to achieve the purposes of 



the study. 



Methodology 






It was decided that a comparison of evaluations of student personnel 
services, particularly counseling, made by groups familiar with these services 
would yield the most meaningful immediate information. Three groups were 
chosen: l) faculty members, who are primarily responsible .or referring stu 

dents to counselors and other members of the student personnel staff, and who 
should be concerned with the results of student personnel services on students; 

2) students themselves, the consumers of student personnel services; and 

3) counselors, since the study emphasized the counseling function and these 
individuals should be in the best position to fully evaluate services offered, 
as well as furnish personal information about their own education and profes- 



sional experience. 

In addition 3 some rather comprehensive data, about the characteristics of 
each two-year college was collected. It was found that little meaningful 
information about institutional or student characteristics ms available else* 
where. The primary purpose of collecting institutional data was to develop a. 
description of the two-year college population being studied, duo a number of 
interesting analyses also resulted. 



The General Questionnaire 

A general questionnaire consisting of three parts was constructed for 
admini stration to faculty, students, and counselors. In addition, an instru- 
ment relating to specific counseling activities was designed for counselors. 

Xn the following sections the instruments utilized in the study are described. 



The most acceptable definition of student personnel functions in the two- 
year college was found in Junior College Student Personnel PASSES : Ap p ra i sal 

, * /'•d„4vw=>c. Tr> this study., the only published systematic 

ana \ucw,^v^ ? — / - — - * 

attempt to evaluate student personnel programs in two-year colleges , 2 3 basic 
functions were identified. These functions, 23 in number for faculty and 
counselors, 16 for students, constituted the first section, Part I, of the 
rating instrument. This section was entitled "Faculty (Student, or Counselor) 
Appraisal of Student Personnel Functions" (Appendix A). Faculty and coun 
se l crs were asked to rate all 23 functions in their respective colleges. 
Students, due to a lack of familiarity with the internal administration of 
their colleges, were asked to rate the first 16 functions. 

A five-point constant response rating scale was developed to accompany 
each item (Table l). Two types of information were tapped by the response 
scale: l) whether the respondent had knowledge of the performance of a func- 

tion at his college; and 2) an evaluation of the performance of a function at 
his college in terms of two dimensions, the quantity and the quality of such 
performance. In effect, the rating scale resulted in a four-point continuum 
of evaluation for each item or in one response to indicate that the respondent 
did not know an item was performed at his college. 

Table 1 

Instructions for Completing the Ratings xn Part I ? 

Appraisal of Student Personnel Functions 

Listed below are several functions which could he classified as "student 
personnel" functions. Utilizing the following scale, please 
appropriate number following each function which most nearly indicates jrour 
CTO op<rnon of how well each function is performed at your college. 

HP Not Performed, or I have absolutely no knowledge of the performance 

- function. 



Poor 



Function is performed, but is entirely inadequate. 



9 Fair Function is performed, but the quality and/or quantity of 

” services doef not meet the needs of the college or students. 

9 Satisfactorv. Function is performed in an acceptable manner, with 
u. §SiH±^S3C- ro(m fw ^. Trement qua iity or broadening of 

rt.'v-vrs'l •? r»cj‘h*i r»n « 

<>»* VV^W" — •" 

h. Outstanding. JVmction is performed in an excellent 

to improve either the quality or quanta, oy o. ,>ervic^s t 

For example, under "Precollege Information" you ^ 

SS l ta «.'SS. added under this function. You would prooably 
circle ”2” for this function. 

In Part II of the instrument (Appendix A) the respondent was requested 
to rank the relative frequency of seven student problems. Part il was 
administered to all three groups of respondents. The classification of types 
of problems did not necessarily result in completely independent categories, 
but the categories utilised are readily -understood by laymen and are widely 
used in counselor training. A category of "mixed or combination problems" 
was included because of the difficulty in specifying whether a student would 
ever be included exclusively in one category such as "vocational problems." 

It was expected, then, that the 'Wed or combination" category would be per- 

ceived as the most common, particularly oy counselors. 

The rationale for requesting a rating of student problems by all three 
groups was much the same as for the rest of the instrument. Do counselors, 
students, and faculty perceive counseling problems similarly? 11 not, can 

the differences in ratings be explained? 

The final sections of the general instrument, Part XXI, vas termed 
"Attitude Toward Counseling and Counseling Services" (Appendix A). This sec- 
tion, comprised of six general opinion items, was designed to measure attitudes 
toward professional counseling services in two-year colleges. In some of the 
items the respondent was directly asked to indicate his opinion about counsel- 
ing by circling one of the alternative responses. For example, "Wist is your 
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opinion about providing special guidance and counseling services for students 
in two -year colleges?” (Item i). Other items were designed to indirectly 
elicit general attitudes or were foci, sd on more specific aspects of counsel 

ing. 

An attempt was made to place alternative responses to each of the opinion 
items on a unidimensional continuum of favorability. In this manner , responses 
should have the same interpretation, but indicate differing degrees of favor- 

ability. Fart III was also administered to all three groups of respondents. 

♦ 

Inventory of Counseling Services 

As the study was concerned particularly with counseling services, one 
Ins trument was designed for rating specific activities which might he subsumed 
under "counseling’' at a particular institution (Appendix B). An informal 
taxomony of activities was constructed under the general headings of appraisal, 
consultation, and referral. After editing and consolidating approximately 30 
statements about counseling activities, a list of 22 items was included in tne 
inventory. The same response scale developed for the Appraisal of Student 
Personnel Functions, Part I, was utilized for the Inventory of Counseling Ser- 
vices. One change in the description of responses was made. ”NP" meant only 
not performed. The statement "I have absolutely no knowledge of the perform- 
ance of k his function" was dropped since it was assumed that all counselors, 
the group the inventory was administered to, would be familiar with all coun- 
seling activities at their college. Examination of counselor returns from 
individual collages proved this assumption wrong, however. 
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Personal Characteristics of Respondents 

Faculty and student questionnaires each included a brief personal data 
sheet (Appendix C). Variables which might be related to responses to the 
instruments were included on this sheet. In addition, students were asked about 
plans following completion of two-year college work, and about personal use of 

the counseling services at their college. 

An extensive personal inventory was administered to counselors. The 
Inventory of Staff Resources (Appendix B) is a modified version of an inven- 
tory developed by Raines (1965). The inventory was designed to yield a 
description of the professional experience, education, and duties of the two- 
year college counselor. 

Institutional Information Questionnaire 

A considerable amount of information about individual two-year colleges 
was needed to derive l) a comprehensive description of colleges and student 
population in the study, and 2) various indices such as counselor- student 
ratios. The Institutional Information Questionnaire (HQ) was designed for 
this purpose (Appendix E). Items in the IIQ were of two general types: 

(l) closed-end items requesting factual information or estimates of factual 
information; and (2) open-end items requesting estimates or opinions. The 
IIQ was designed to yield rather complete information about student body 
characteristics, faculty characteristics, and student personnel staff. 

Pilot Projects 

After the initial instruments described above were constructed and edited, 
five deans of students and counselors from two-year colleges met for a full 
day to review the research plan and individual instruments. The purpose of 
reviewing the entire study with experienced consultants from two-year colleges 
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was to insure the feasibility of the research plan, to edit each item for 
clarity and reading level appropriate for two-year college students and to 
reach agreement that information requested ms available as well as meaning- 
ful. A major revision of the IIQ resulted from this review, in addition to a 
number of changes in individual items in the instruments. 

Following revision of the instruments , a pilot administration of the HQ 
student questionnaires ana counselor questionnaires was conducted at Corning 
Community College. A total of 43 student questionnaires were administered to 
a class in introductory psychology. These students were urged to write com- 
ments about any aspect of the questionnaires which was not easily understood. 

In addition, the class was questioned by the investigator about any problems 
in completing the questionnaire. The IIQ. was completed with no suggestions 
for changes. Three counselor questionnaires were also completed, wiun no 

comments except that the time required was too long. 

It was found that responses to all rating items were distributed accept- 
ably. There were no major revisions needed as a result of the Corning pretest. 

Summary of the Instruments , 

Three groups of subjects were utilized to obtain relative evaluations of 

counseling and other student personnel functions: Faculty, students, and 

counselors. It was hypothesized that a comparison of the perceptions Ox these 
three groups would yield meaningful information about the current student 
personnel services offered and about changes needed in these services. In 
addi tion, counselors were ashed to evaluate specific counseling activities 
at their college and to furnish rather complete information about their own 
professional experience, education, and professional duties. 
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An Institutional Information 
descriptions of the student body, 
each participating institution. 

A s umma ry of the instruments 
in Table 2 . 



Questionnaire was constructed to yield 



faculty, and student personnel staff of 



administered to specific groups is presented 



Table 2 



Instruments Administered to 
Specific Groups and Average 
Completion Time 



Instrument 


Administered to: 


Completion Time 


Part I: 

Appraisal of Student 
Personnel Functions 


Faculty, CounseD.ors, 
Students (l6 items) 


10 minutes 
8 minutes 


Part H: Relative 


Faculty, Students. 


3 minutes 


Frequency of Student 
Problems 


Counselors 




Part III : Attitude 


Faculty , Studetns , 


3 minutes 


Toward Counseling 
and Counseling Services 


Counselors 




Personal Information 
Sheet 


Faculty, Students 


1 minute 


Inventory of Staff 
Resources 


Counselors 


30 minutes 


Inventory of Counseling 
Services 


Counselors 


5 minutes 


Approximately 15 to 17 


minutes were required of 


students and faculty 



members to respond to their questionnaires. Counselors needed about 50 



minutes to finish their complete questionnaire packet. It was felt that the 
time required of students and faculty would not affect the rate of question- 

The approximate 50 minutes required of counselors was a sizable 



naire returns. 
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amount of time to take from an already crowded schedule. However, counselors 
should have been the persons most interested in the results of the study ana 
therefore more willing to expend the time completing questionnaires . 

Data Collection 

•The institutional population defined for the study was the 38 existing 
public two-year colleges in Hew York State. Each of these colleges was asked 

to participate in tne study * 

Considering the purposes and resources of the study, it was decided to 
randomly sample students and faculty in proportion to the size of each insti- 
tution. Samples of each group large enough in number to yield accurate 
estimates of responses of the total two-year college student and faculty 
pop ulat ions in New York were required. It was estimated that a sample Sxze 
of 2 yi would yield a frequency of responses to any given item which does not 
vary more than 5% fro* actual frequency of responses to that stem in the total 
•oonulation more than one time in ten. Stated otherwise, the responses of a 

A. A* 

sample of 271 would be expected to be representative of total population 
responses at least 90$ of the time. It was arbitrarily decided that this 

would be an acceptable degree of accuracy for this stud;/. 

Using estimates of total student enrollment in two-year colleges from 
the State University of Hew York, 1 * and estimates of the number of faculty 
members from Gieazer (1967), it was decided that a sampling of 1* of the total 
student enrollment (including evening students) and 10$ of all faculty (induc- 
ing part-time) would result in acceptable sample sizes even if there was a 
large proportion of questionnaires not returned. 

1. personalToranunication from the Division of Institutional Hesearcn, State 
University of New York. 
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All counselors were sent a questionnaire since there ms a relatively 
small population of counselors and a major portion of the study focused on 

"i a <r* r\Y* lt tree f\ & *P*l Y\ f*c\ - *f v 07 l T)\U r DO30S 01 &S 

CUUIibCJ-Ui. O • " ? ~~ j. - 

i ndi v idual who was: (l) identified as a counselor oy job title and/or (2) 

spent more than approximately 35i of his work time in counseling activities. 
This information was taken from, the IIQ returned by each participating 
institution. Medical, housing, and community relations staff were excluded 
from this definition of counselor, even though it was indicated that they 
spent a major -proportion of their work time in !> counseling activities. 

To ins ur e the best possible rate of returns and the hignest degree of 
accuracy for institutional information, the dean of students an each institu- 
tion was asked to appoint a counselor as 'che campus coordinator ior this 
study. The campus coordinator was responsible for the conduct of tne study 

at his college. 

An intitial set of instructions and an IIQ were sent to each campus 

coordinator . The coordinator J s role was to; 

1) Complete the IIQ, 

2) Furnish a listing of all students 
and faculty at his college 

3) Distribute, collect, and return all 
questionnaires sent to his college 

It was felt that a counselor, familiar with his college, could most easily 
and most accurately furnish the information requested on the lift. A list of 
faculty and students was requested so tne investigator could randomly sample 
these groups. This procedure ms followed to minimize the time the coordina- 
tor would need to devote to the study, and to insure that samples of students 
and faculty from each campus were picked randomly . Since the coordinator 
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would, have the possibilities of personal contact and an on-carapus follow-up 
of questionnaire returns, he was chosen to distribute and collect questionnaires 
over other alternative methods of distribution such as a direct mailing to 
respondent. Directions were printed at the end of each questionnaire for the 
respondent to return the completed questionnaire either uo the Dean of Stud n 
office or to the person forwarding the questionnaire to him. A fclani envelope 
was i nclud ed with each questionnaire to enclose the completed instruments ana 

insure confidentiality of responses. 

It should be noted that in a few instances institutional policy would 

not allow the release of a listing of students and/or faculty. There were 
also a few other cases where the institution did not decide to participate 
until the study was almost completed. In these cases , the campus coordinator 
randomly sailed 1 % of the student population and K* of the faculty popula- 
tion, and requested an appropriate number of questionnaires for distribution. 

There was no systematic attempt to follow up subjects not returning 
questionnaires. A list of the names of individuals to whom questionnaires were 
sent was forwarded to the coordinators that furnished a complete student and 
faculty list. The decision to later request individuals to return question- 
naires was left to the coordinator. 
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Results 

This section of the report will be organized around the several types of 
data relating to the different instruments employed in Uae study. Since the 
study was exploratory in nature, the data were most often treated in a descrip- 
tive manner. Likewise, the use of statistical teiTis of hypotheses was minimized 
for a number of reasons. The measurements collect d were necessarily gross in 
many instances , not yielding scales which would substantiate the use of many 
types of statistics. Moreover, it was felt that due to the exploratory nature 
of the study and the types of comparisons between variables desired, most 
important relationships should be strong enough to be apparent from a visual 
inspection of the data. With these considerations, statistical tesrs were 
limited to the use of chi square for the analysis of the independence of 
variables. A13 analyses were programmed on an IBM 360/65 computer system. 

Rate of Return 

Of the total 38 public two-year colleges in New York State, two had not 
admitted students and could not participate in the study, and at eight colleges 
the decision was made not to participate in the study. This left a possible 
of 28 participating colleges to which IIQ's and campus coordinator instructions 
were sent. Completed HQ's were returned from 26 institutions, a return rate 
of 93%. However, one of the returning colleges had just admitted the first 
class of students so this data were not utilized in sinalyses. A list of parti- 
cipating two-year colleges is included in Appendix F* 

Questionnaires were sent to 28 colleges, of which 27 (96%) returned some 
completed instruments. The rate of return of all three types of questionnaires 
(faculty, students, and counselors) for individual colleges ranged from .7% to 
100%, with an overall return of 41% (Table 3). 
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Table 3 

Number of Instruments 
Sent and Returned 



Instrument 


Number 

Sent 


Number 

Returned 


Percentage 

Return 


I IQ 


28 


26 


93 


Questionnaire 


Total 


1,560 


641 


41 


Student 


882 


316 


36 


Faculty 


498 


215 


43 


Counselor 


180 


110 


61 



The overall rate of questionnaire returns was less than anticipated, 
particularly for students. As expected, the highest rate of return was found 
among counselors. There is always a question of the representativeness of 
responses when a large proportion of individuals do not respond, since the 
characteristic of not responding may be related to attitudes or other relevant 
personal characteristics. It should be noted, however, that the total student 
sample (316) is greater than the number determined to yield an acceptable 
level of accuracy of responses. The faculty sample (215) approached an 
acceptable degree of confidence. The 61% return of counselor questionnaires 
was in the expected range for all three groups. It should also be noted that 
the study was not designed to make comparisons of the evaluations of counseling 
and student personnel services between individual colleges. Tha number of 
respondents from any one institution, even though randomly chosen, was too 
small to represent the responses of the population at that college. Rather, 
the study was designed to obtain an overall evaluation of these services in 
New York State, and to make comparisons between the evaluations of different 



groups. 



The IIQ: Factual Information 



Responses to the factual items of the IIQ are given in Table 4. The 
number of colleges responding is indicated for each item. This number varies 
somewhat from item to item either because the information was not available 
at particular institutions or because the item was not interpreted correctly 
at some institutions and the data could not be used. The items, as well as 
responses, are listed in Table 4, since the interpretation of the figures 
reported is often dependent upon the particular wording of the item. 



(1) Total student enrollment T=87,837, 1-1*3,513, R=189~ll,513 



(4) Number enrolled as full- 
time students (12 hours T=44,' 7 19, M=l,789, R* 94- 3,981 

or more) 

(5) Number enrolled as part- 

time students (less than T* 6,279, M= 251, R== 5- 3,596 

12 hours) , excluding 
evening students 

(6) Number of students 

enrolled in evening T=43,l M=l,?27, R= 0- 7,497 

classes only 

N=number of colleges reporting, T=total for all colleges reporting, 
M=arithmetic mean for N schools, R=range of figures reported. 

"Errors in completing individual questionnaires account for the dis- 
crepancy on the total figures of this and following items 



Table 4 



Summary of Institutional Information 
Questionnaire Data 




X. Please use Fall, 1967, figures as reported to SUNY. 



2 



(2} Number of men 



T=52 ,107, M=2,081, R=120- 7,430 



(3) Number of women 



T=35,602, M-1,424, R= 69- 4,760 



(Table 4 cont.) 



N=25 



N-23 



N— 19 



N-23 



N-23 



N=21 



>. Of all students currently enrolled at your college, and counting 
part-time enrollment as full attendance, what percentage are: 

(1) in their first year of attendance 

at your college M=63%, R=23-1Q0% 

(2) in their second year of attendance 

at your college M=30%, 0- 43% 



(3) currently in their third or more 
year of attendance at your college 



M= 6%, R= 0- 25% 



3. Approximate number of full-time students who are married: 

Men: T-769, M=33, R=4~60; Women: T=446, M=20, R=2-37 

4 . Approximate number of full-time students 20 years of age or older : 

T=4 , 207 , M-221, R-10-1,063 

5. Percent of full-time students receiving financial aid administered 
by yo ur college, excluding Scholar Incentive and Regents Scholar- 
ships and including on-campus part-time work : 

M=23%, R=7-56% 



6. Homes of students: 

Please indicate the percentages of full-time students who: 

(1) live at home M~63%, 10-100% 

(2) live away from home M=37%, R-0=90% 



8. Of every 100 newly enrolled, full-time freshmen in your college, 
estimate as closely as possible how many: 

(1) leave during the first year without m- 28%, R=10-50% 
completing a program of study 

(2) complete a program of study during M _. 2% , R=s 0 _ 30% 
the first year 

(3) leave during the second year without R== 6-40% 

completing a program of study 

(4) complete a program of study during m=48%, R=20-71% 

the second year 



Total 



100 % 
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{Table 4 cont.) 



jsj =19 10. Please estimate the total number of students during 66/67 school 
year who: 

(1) transferred to a four -year 

institution T=3,982, M=210, R-15- 800 

(2) transferred to other than a T= 260> M= 14 R= 0 _ 50 

four-year institution 1 

(3) entered gainful employment T=5,597, M=295, R=10-l,400 



12. Please list those agencies which have accredited your college: 

mean number of agencies which have accredited the college 
~ 2 .36 



N=25 13. Number of teaching faculty: 

(1) Full-time 

(2) Part-time 

{a} in day division 

(b) in evening division 



T=2,859, 14=114, R=6-359 

T» 383, M= 15, R=0~ 85 
T=2,329, M= 93, R=0~559 



Academic degrees of teaching faculty: 

Number of : 



N-23 

Part-time 



N=25 

Full-time 
with Doctorate 

(1) T= 297, I* -12, R— 0- 55 (4) T=123, M« 6, R=0- 50 



with Masters 

(2) T=2 , 027 , 24 = 81 , R=6-200 (5) T=851, 24=37, R=0-250 

with less than Masters 

(3) T= 616, M= 2 5 , R=0-92 (6) 1=600, M=26, R=0-147 



N=25 14. Student Personnel Staff 

Please list below the names and titles of all the full- and 
part-time members of the student personnel staff. 

?=315, 14=13, R=3-4l 

Full-time: T=300, 14=12 , R=3-41 

Part-time: T= 15, I4=,60, R=0-3 

Number >f counselors (adding %of time in counseling) 

T=152, M= 6, R=1.8-12.7 
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The 25 colleges reporting enrolled 87,337 students, of which almost half 
143 , 163) were evening students only. The "average" public two-year college in 
New York State enrolls approximately 3, 513 students. This total for the 



average college is comprised of 2,040 day students and 1,727 evening students, 
these figures illustrate a major difficulty in the data reported on the IIQ: 
responses fr ndividual colleges were not internally consistent. Here, for 
example, the sum of the full-time, part-time, and evening student enrollment 

does not equal the total enrollment. Rather than try to interpret what reported 

/ 

figures meant when they were internally inconsistent, these figures were 
utilized in calculations with the assumption that the order-of -magnitude 



approximation was nearly correct. 

It is evident that the attrition rate for students in colleges sampled is 
high. An average of 28% of newly-enrolled students withdraw during the 
year of study. A relatively small proportion of students (6%) seem to attend 
two-year colleges for longer than two years. Approximately 50% of the students 
who enter two-year colleges complete either a one- or two-year program of study 

In spite of the implication of a "local community" college for continuing 
education, only a relatively small proportion of the total full-time student 
enrollment was over 20 years of age. The adult enrollment in evening classes 
would probably be much higher but this figure was not available from most 
schools. Nevertheless, the number of older full-time students in individual 
colleges could be large enough to warrant special concern. The largest number 
of over-20 students reported was 1,063, larger than the total student enroll- 
ment at a number of other colleges. 

Financial aid was available to a mean of 23% of full-time students. 
Considerable variability among colleges in the number of students receiving 
financial aid was found, ranging from a low of 7% to a high of 56%. Even 
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more variability was found in the proportion of students living away from 
home, as high as 30% in one instance, The overall mean of students living 
ar f TTO™ hcWfi WaS 37% • 

The areas of financial aid and housing have not received special 
attention in the development of student personnel services for the two-year 
college. With more than one-third of all full-time students living away from 
home, and with only nine of the 25 colleges reporting members of the student 
personnel staff with "housing 1 ' in the job title, it seems apparent that the 
housing function deserves study. Likewise, though most two-year colleges have a 
designated person with responsibility for administering financial aid, it would 
seem that a given student's chances of receiving any assistance would depend 
largely upon which school he applied to. The distribution of, and need for, 
financial aid in two-year colleges appear to deserve special attention. 

Student Personnel and Counseling Staff . A total of 315 individuals are 
engaged in student personnel administration in the 25 two-year colleges 
reporting. Only 15 of this total were on a part-time basis. Total student 
personnel staff to number of day students ratios were calculated for each 
school (Table 5) . The number in the total student personnel staff was calcu- 
lated from the total number of individuals listed in item 14. Day students are 
the siim of reported full-time and part-time students exclusive of evening 
classes reported in item 8. 

It is interesting to note that there are considerable differences 
among colleges in the emphasis put on student personnel services as evidenced 
by the spread of staff to student ratios. Almost as many colleges have a 
high number of students per staff member as have a low number of students per 



staff member. 
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Table 5 



Frequency Distribution of Total 
sonnet Staff to NmpJbOir of Day 
Ratios (N=25) 


Student 

Students 


Ratio 


Frequency 


More than 1 : 300 


4 


1:250-299 


3 


1:200-249 


2 


1:150:199 


4 


1:100:149 


7 


Less than 1:100 


5 



Mean = 1:167 

Range - 1:33-1:471 



What effect does staff to student ratio have on students? To investigate 
this question, the ratio variable was compared to item 8- (4), the proportion 
of students which complete a program of study during the second year of college 
attendance. This comparison is shown in Table 6. The student personnel staff 
to number of day students ratio was dichotomized at 1:150 since this number 
approximated an even split between colleges in the high ratio (more than 1:150) 
and low ratio (1:150 or less) categories. Likewise, a dichotomy was formed 
on the percentage of students completing a program of study in two years at 
50%, approximating the mean percentage (48%) on this variable for all colleges. 

All of the participating colleges with a total student personnel staff 
to student ratio of 1:150 or less reported graduating more than half of 
their students in two years. In comparison, only 20% of the colleges with 
a ratio of more than 1:150 reported that half of their students completed 
a xerogram of study in two years. But, -why is student personnel staff to 
student ratio related to the rate of completing? The lack of control over 
other relevant variables in the present study makes it difficult to attribute 
causality to any variable. Explanation can be strengthened in this case by 
eliminating some variables. 
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Table 6 



Student Personnel Staff to Number of 
Day Students Ratio by Percentage 
of Students Completing a Two 
Year Program of Study (N~21) 

Total 



11 
10 
21 

2 2 
X = 14.22** 

df 1 



Staff/Student Ratio 



Percentage of Students 
Completing a Two-Year Program 



1:150 or less 
more than 1:150 



less than 50% 
0 

8 (80%) 



50% or more 
11 ( 100 %) 

2 ( 20 %) 



The counselor to student ratio was examined next. This appears to be a 
fairly objective measure of the availability of counseling services to the stu- 
dent body. However , the diverse nature of student personnel organization, job 
titles, and actual assignments among the various two-year colleges made the cal- 
culation of this simple ratio very tenuous. Moreover, upon what student popula- 
tion should the ratio be based? Various possibilities existed: (1) full-time 

students (those taking 12 credit hours or more) ; (2) day student enrollment (full- 
time plus part-time); (3) evening student enrollment only; or (4) total student 
enrollment. 

Since item 14 in the IIQ did ask for an estimate of percentage of total 
time spent in counseling, and since most individuals in student personnel (as 
well as most faculty) in two-year colleges do engage in some "counseling,” 
loosely defined, it was decided to calculate an equivalent of the total number of 
counselors by summing the percentage of time spent in counseling for all indivi- 
duals listed as student personnel staff. The job titles of these individuals 

ranged from dean of students, counselor, financial aids officer, and admissions 
2 

The following convention will be followed throughout this paper: 
*Statistically significant at the .05 level of confidence; **Statistically sig- 
nificant at the .01 level of confidence. 
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counselor to housing director, nurse, director of community resources and registrar. 

As this was a liberal definition of “counseling, " it was appropriate 
to use a liberal definition of the student population served. This ratio was 
based on total student enrollment, full-time, part-time, and evening students. 

The distribution of equivalent counselor to total student enrollment ratios 
is shown in Table 7. 



Table 7 

Frequency Distribution of Equivalent 
Counselor to Total Students Ratios 

(N=25) 



Counselor/Student Ratio Frequency 



more than 1:950 6 
1:800-949 1 
1:650-799 0 
1:500-649 4 
1:350-499 5 
less than 1:350 9 



Mean = 1:577 
Range= 1:105-1:1,607 

As much variability is evident in this ratio as in the student personnel 
staff to day student ratio. However, the "equivalent counselor" definition of 
the number of counselors is not very accurate. A major portion of the "coun- 
seling" accomplished under this definition would be incidental to other functions. 
Likewise, total student enrollment is not a very precise definition of the 
student population served. It is likely that most effort is given to "day 
students . " 

With these considerations, "counselors" were redefined as individuals 
with "counselor" in their job title and/or who were designated in IIQ item 
14 as spending near 100% of their time in counseling activities. The 
investigator applied these criteria to each individual listed under student 
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personnel staff, and made a clinical judgment about the actual number of 
counselors for each college in the study. This was, admittedly, a subjective 
process, but it probably identified individuals engaging in professional 
counseling activities more accurately than was possible using alternative 
methods of identifying counselors. Interestingly, the number of "actual" 
counselors in most cases was very close to the previously calculated number 
of "equivalent counselors," Those counselors identified as evening staff were 
not counted in this calculation. 



Table 8 

Frequency Distribution of Actual 
Counselor to Number of Day Students 
Ratios (N=25) 



Ratio 



Frequency 



more than 1:950 • 2 
1:800-949 4 
1:650-799 1 
1:500-649 4 
1:350-499 8 
less than 1:350 6 



Mean = 1:451 
Range = 1:99-1:1,380 



The student population served by actual counselors was redefined as day 
students, the sum of full-time and part-time students excluding evening 
students in each college. 

The distribution of actual counselor to day students ratios is shown 
in Table 8. By this definition the counselor to students ratios appear to 
be of a more desirable magnitude. Raines (1965) recommended a counselor to 
student ratio of 1:350. Six of the colleges in this study surpass this 
recommended ratio. Two of these six colleges do so rather by default. 
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however, since they are brand new with small student enrollments and a minimal 
counseling staff. The average ratio for all colleges was one counselor for 

*1 ^ j* o * 

Next, the relationship between counselor to students ratio and the 
proportion of students completing a program of study in two years was examined. 
Again, the rate of completion variable was dichotomized at less than 50% and 
50% or more. Counselor to students ratios were dichotomized at less than 
1:450 and 1:450 or more, since this ratio approximated the overall mean ratio 
for the 25 colleges. The relationship between counselor to students ratio and 
rate of completing is shown in Table 9. 



Table 9 



Actual Counselor to Day Stu^. ants Ratio 
by Percentage of Students Completing 
a Two-Year Program of Study (N=21) 



Counselor/Student Percentage of Students Completing 
Ratio a Two-Year Program 

less than 50% 50% of more 

1:450 or less 0 9 (100%) 

more than 1:450 8 (67%) 4 ( 33%) 



Total 



9 

12 



x 2 = 9.69** 
df “ 1 



It is evident from Table 9 that colleges with less students per counselor 
report higher completion rates than do colleges with more students per counselor . 
Although the relationship between counselor to student ratio and rate of 
completion (Table 9) is not quite as striking as the relationship between 
student personnel staff to students ratio and rate of completion (Table 6) , 
it seems valid to conclude that the effect of the number of professional 



